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Wyatt picked Louisville up by the scruff of its drowsy neck and shook it. He and the war came in together; together they revivified, resuscitated the town. From being an isolated and moribund city living largely on its reputation, it became the center of troop concentrations, wartime industry, middle western bustle. One of the first things Wyatt did was to help redress the balance between city and state. Louisville pays roughly 33 per cent of all Kentucky's taxes (but gets back only II per cent); it supported the state, in effect, but it was seriously under-represented in the capitol. Wyatt sought to close ranks between city and hinterland, and to increase its representation in commonwealth affairs.
Wyatt is a lean, talkative, effervescent man of forty with a sharp nose, sharp ears, and one of the brightest smiles ever seen anywhere. He is a Presbyterian. He went to the public schools, fell in love, refused to marry until he was earning five thousand dollars a year, and promptly earned it as a lawyer, after studying at night and working as a railway clerk. He became a member or director of practically every organization in Louisville worth belonging to, and was on the way to becoming rich. He never ran for office until the mayoralty race in 1941, when he was elected by the largest majority in the history of Louisville.
At once he was called a traitor to his class. This was because he proceeded immediately to get entangled wltla what he likes to call "the vulture wing." He had been an attorney for Louisville Gas and Electric (a subsidiary of Standard Gas and Electric and an intermediate Delaware holding company); promptly on becoming mayor, he set out to-buy the company for the community. So, in Louisville as in a dozen cities we have mentioned, private power vs. public power became the dominant issue. Wyatt figured out that, if Louisville Gas and Electric were municipally owned, the advantage to the rate payer and taxpayer would be roughly twenty thousand dollars per day or almost one thousand dollars per hour. The original proposal for municipal ownership was first ifiade by the board of aldermen on a nonpartisan basis, but it was bitterly fought later by the Republicans; during the last two years of his term, Wyatt was constantly at loggerheads with a new board with a strong Republican majority.
Wyatt came into office with a twelve-point program; all have been carried out. To go into them in detail is beyond the province of this chapter. Suffice it to say that they included a bond issue for a flood wall (to prevent recurrence of such a catastrophe as the Louisville flood of 1937), reduction in the streetcar fare, consolidation of city and county health and public service agencies (thus avoiding wasteful duplication), and equalization of salaries of Negro and white schoolteachers. Wyatt cheerfully worked fourteen to sixteen hours a day, intermittently making direct reports to the people via radio, reports which are a model of their